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Millions who pray: 
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Harvesting a rice crop. Formosa’s people are the best-fed in the Far East. 


EARTHQUAKE ISLAND 


® MARYKNOLL’S TERRITORY on For- First impressions 
mosa lies in the earthquake belt 

that runs from Japan to the Philip- pack a wallop. 
pines. Although most of the shocks 

are weak and sectional, there is Here’s the size-up on 
an average of at least one earth- 

quake a day on the island. In 1935 opportunities in Formosa. 
there was a severe earthquake in 
our section, killing 3,000 people and 

causing extensive damage. One day BY MICHAEL J. O’CONNOR ‘ 
I counted 47 oe in a 
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twenty-four hour period; eight of 
them were serious enough to make 
the people run from their homes. 

Maryknoll’s prefecture on For- 
mosa is about 30 miles long and 60 
miles wide. It has five missions; 
most of them 
have -two or 
more outsta- 


OUR ADDRESS? 


MARYKNOLL 


program on the local radio. Four 


Sisters of Providence, from Terre 
Haute, Indiana, run a boarding 
school for girls. These Sisters were 
formerly in Kaifeng, on the Chinese 
mainland. When they left China, 
they brought a 
good part of 
the Chinese re- 


tions. © It's Easy! ligious congre- 
’ If a map of gation they had 
our territory THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, founded — the 
were super- MARYKNOLL P.O., N.Y. Chinese Sisters 
imposed on a of Providence. 
map of Westchester County, with There is another refugee congrega- 
the city of Taichung at Maryknoll, tion of Chinese Sisters in Taichung: 
one could imagine the Hudson River the Immaculate Heart of the Virgin 


as the Formosa Straits, Bear Moun- 
tain as the northern limit, the tip of 
Manhattan Island as the southern 
end, and Danbury, Conn., as the 
mountainous eastern boundary. 
Monsignor Kupfer, Fathers Sulli- 
van and Geselbracht work in the 
city of Taichung. The 200,000 
people who live in Taichung enjoy 
broad, paved streets, two-story 
brick houses, good stores, and an 
abundance of palm trees. The 
church is situated in one of the 
busiest parts of the city and has a 
congregation of about 400; plus a 
. shifting population of Chinese 
refu 


In Taichung are a number of 
other religious establishments. Five 
Chinese priests, refugees from Man- 
churia, run a minor i that 
was also displaced by the Reds. 
Another Chinese priest has a weekly 


Mary community, from Mukden. 
These Sisters operate several dis- 
pensaries and a large kindergarten. 

South of Taichung, about twelve 
miles away is Chang Hua, a fairly 
large city that is an important rail 
center. Father Linus Feng, a Chi- 
nese priest, has a small church there 
with a congregation of «bout 200. 
Also in Chang Hua is the language 
school; where Maryknoi!’s Father 
John Drew is in charge. 

Not many miles away is the town 
of Yuan Lin. Father Joseph Cos- 
grove is there. He has a large com- 
pound in the middle of town, but 
its church is small. Father Cosgrove 
is busy building a combination con- . 
vent-and-dispensary for the two 
Chinese Sisters of Providence who 
labor there. 

Five miles west of Yuan Lin, out 
- the country, is the mission of 
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Lo Tsu. It is one of the 
largest missions in the 
Maryknoll prefecture, 
and it has 1,000 Cath- 
olics. The large mission 
compound contains an 
orphanage, a big 
church, and a rectory 
that looks like a minia- 
ture Kentucky home- 
stead. Father Agapito, 
the one Spanish Dom- |; 
inican still remaining 
to assist us,.is pastor 
there. Working under 
him is Father Wen- 
ceslaus Knotek. 

Seven miles south of 
Yuan Lin, on the edge 
of the town of Tien 
Chung, is our most 
southerly mission. Here 
Father Manning is 
pastor of 1,400 Cath- 
olics. Father O’Connor 
is his curate. There are 
four outstations attached to Tien 
Chung. One of them is a 100% 
Catholic village; its 50 families 
total 600 people.: 

Maryknoll’s mission field on For- 
mosa is most promising. There is 
much work to be done, God grant- 
ing us His grace and a continuance 
of the peace which now reigns. The 
Catholics in our mission are good, 
thanks to our Spanish Dominican 
predecessors rb their 50 years of 
work; they are zealous, generous, 
and interested in their Faith and 
its propagation. Vast areas of the 
mission are untouched as yet by 
priestly work. But the foundation 
is solid and the future is bright. 
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Be Fire, ca a * 


will welcome this hot tea. 
Maryknoll’s mission of Taichung 
comprises the central third of For- 
mosa. It takes in a good amount 
of the highly populated, flat farm 


lands on the west side of the island. 
There are two more ecclesiastical : 


an 


-divisions on Formosa. North of us 


is the Prefecture of Taipeh, under 
the care of the Disciples of the 
Lord, a Chinese religious order. 
Our southern neighbors are the 
Spanish Dominicans who operate 
the Prefecture of Kaohsiung. 


THE ISLAND of Formosa is about 
14,000 square miles in area, the 
size of the States of Vermont and 
Connecticut combined. The total 
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The chiefand his wife, who hold sway over 
part of Formosa’s aboriginal population. 


population of Formosa is 8 million. 
The Maryknoll prefecture has a 
population of 1,500,000; of these 
3,200 are Catholics. 

The people of Formosa are, 
roughly speaking, divided into 
three groups: the Taiwanese, the 
“Chinese, and the aborigines. 

The Taiwanese are Chinese in 
origin, having come to Formosa 
250 years ago from the Province of 
Fukien. Formosa became part of 
the Chinese Empire in 1683; soon 
thereafter Chinese settlers came in 
by the millions and wrested much 


of the island from the aborigines.’ 


The Taiwanese are a gentle people, 
quieter than the Chinese, and less 
aggressive in business. Their asso- 


Junior hopes that his father’s sword will 
add a warlike touch to his-holiday garb. 
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Part of the marriage ceremony among the mountain people. Maryknollers hope 
to start a mission for these primitives, only recently weaned from headhunting. 


ciation with the Japanese gave 
them considerable efficiency and 
industrial know-how. They picked 
up a number of Japanese customs; 
many of them live in Japanese-style 
homes; they usually sleep on Japa- 
nese-style mats. Their clothes are 
invariably Western-style. There is 
no native costume, if we except the 
very common Formosan hat. This 
has a wide brim and a pointed top; 
it is worn by men and women alike. 

The religion of the Taiwanese is 
the religion of China, but the peo- 
ple’s greater simplicity gives rise 
to a more fervent worship of the 
deities of Taoism and Buddhism. 


, On the whole, it can be said that 


the Taiwanese are far more like the 
Chinese than the ‘Japanese, even 
though they have taken to them- 


selves many Japanese customs. 
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The Chinese on Formosa are the 
2 million or so refugees and soldiers 
who fied from China to Formosa 
before the Communist onslaught. 
They are concentrated in the north 
and in the large cities. We seldom 
see them in our country missions, 
except when an occasional soldier 
pays us a visit. Most of them will 
return to the Chinese mainland 
when a happier day comes. 

The third class of people on For- 
mosa, the aborigines, number about 
150,000 — about half as numerous 
as the Indians in the United States. 
They live in the mountains, which 
run north and south through the 
island along the east coast. Mon- 
signor Kupfer and Father Sullivan 
met some of them at Sun-Moon 
Lake, where they go to dance for 
visitors, much as do the Hopi 
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Indians at Arizona’s Grand Canyon. 
They are a wild, primitive people; 
their clothing is ‘colorful, and they 
are given to tattooing, especially a 
band of color directly down the face. 

There are about 50,000 of these 
primitive people in the mountainous 
castern section of Maryknoll’s pre- 
fecture. It is likely that in the future 
we shall establish a mission among 
them. Missioners working among 
the primitives in other parts of the 
island have found the work en- 
couraging. 

Taiwan — to use the other and 
official name of Formosa — is criss- 
crossed with excellent railroads. 
There are over 3,000 miles of track. 
The main lines are well and effi- 
ciently run; the rolling stock is 
good, the service frequent and al- 
ways on time. There are also nar- 
row-gauge lines that run hither and 
yon through the countryside, with 
miniature trains to match. Then 
there are what we might call very 
narrow-gauge railroads, whose truly 
tiny cars are pushed by hand. These 
carry passengers and a surprisingly 
large amount of bamboo, jute, and 


sugar cane from the hilly sections. - 


The roads are comparatively 
good. Bus service is frequent. Busses 
are crowded with all manner of man 
and beast, but there is hardly any 
place they do not go to. 

Sixty per cent of the people of 


WISE PRACTICE- 


MARYKNOLL 


Formosa are farmers; of these, in 
turn, 60% are tenant farmers. 
Thirty per cent own their own 
farms, with the remainder working 
for co-operative farms. 

The food of the Taiwanese is the 
food of China. Formosa’s principal 
crop is rice. It is grown on the 
broad plains that run down the 
western side of the island. Mary- 
knoll’s mission takes in a good half 
of these rice-growing fields. Thanks 
to rich soil, abundant water, and 
wide use of commercial fertilizer, 
three crops a year are customary in 
our section—two of rice and a 
third of either potatoes, vegetables, 
or tobacco. The irrigation system is 
intricate and well kept; it brings 
a constant flow of water to the 
fields even in the dryest seasons. 

Sugar cane and bananas are 
among the big export crops. Other 
crops in our section include the 
famous Oolong tea, sweet potatoes, 
peanuts, barley, and wheat. The 
pineapple groves in the hills are a 
pleasant sight to see. 

Taiwan is rich in forest preserves; 

over half of the island is forested. 
Every village is almost completely 
hidden by bamboo and banyan 
trees. - 
Fifteen Maryknoll Missioners are 
busy taking advantage of promising 
opportunities for introducing Christ 
to the people of Formosa. 





“The Church, from the beginning down to our own time, has always followed 
this wise practice: let not the Gospel, on being introduced into any new land, 
destroy or extinguish whatever its people possess that is naturally good, just, 


or beautif 


— Pope Pius XII 
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BY FREDERICK P. WALKER 








™@ MANUEL IS TWENTY years old; Pedro 


is ten. These brothers both have jet-, - 
black hair, pudgy noses,.and big mouths \ 
_ with full lips. Pedro’s mouth is always 


a smile; Manuel’s is always a sneer. 
Manuel never comes to church; he 
doesn’t believe anything. Pedro is an 
altar boy;. he believes everything. 

You see, Manuel is a tough guy. He’s 
been in jajl three times. He’s been hun- 
gry many times, and hurt more times. 
He never works during the day and 
roams the streets at night with his gang. 
Yet he always has spending money and 
occasionally gives Pedro a peso for a 
lollypop. 

He likes Pedro, as everybody does. 

Mrs. Perez, the boys’ mother, is a 
tired old lady, though she isn’t forty 
yet. Her husband was a drunkard who 
made her home miserable until he died, 
a few years ago, leaving her a houseful 
of hungry mouths to feed. 

She told me that, when Manuel was 
Pedro’s age, he was a happy, whole- 
some boy. He left public school in the 
third grade, after meeting up with a 
bunch of toughs. That. was the end of 
Manuel. 

Mrs. Perez knows that Pedro and her 
other children will get a better chance 
because we are starting our parochial 
school. The Sisters will help to make 
good Catholics out of her children. 
**Please God,” she says, “Pedro won’t 
turn out like my poor Manuel.” 
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GREEN Mountain Boy 


IN THE Far Hast 


Although Father Mark Tennien is as Vermont as maple sugar 
his entire adult life has been flavored with the Oriental. 


BY DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


@ VERMONTERS live in narrow places 
— at least. people used to the spa- 
cious openness of prairies and plains 
find our green valley narrow, with 





PRIDE OF VERMONT 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher of Book- 
of-the-Month fame is an old family 
friend of the Tenniens. She is particu- 
larly proud of Father Mark Tennien’s 
latest achievement, a thrilling book on 
his experiences among the Chinese 
Reds. : 

*A deeply human, carefully accu- 
rate, overwhelmingly convincing re- 
port,” she calls it. “Your realistic 
account of exactly how the Reds work 
is worth everything in evidence. The 
total lack of over-statement is so 
dramatic.” Its title is No Secret is Safe 
and may be purchased from the Mary- 
knoll Bookshelf for $3. 











their steeply sloping hillsides, and 
small fields and pastures. We all 
love those valleys, those green pas- 
tures, the glass-clear brooks which 
race down the hills or murmur 
through the meadows to join the ar- 
row-swift rivers. But — de gustibus 
non disputandum est —even among 
those who love them, there have al- 
ways been some who feel a deep 
inner impulse for wider areas, for 
longer distances, for service and use- 
fulness on the global scale. 

Admiral Dewey, the commander 
of our American fleet in the Span- 
ish-American War, was Born and 
brought up far, far from Manila 
Bay in the Philippines. He was a 
Montpelier boy who yet gave the 
greatest command of his life in the 
distant Orient. 

Warren Austin who stands for 
American ideals in the cosmopoli- 
tan assemblies of the United Na- 
tions, was born on a Vermont farm, 
and brought up as a farmer’s son. 
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look down on Blue Cloud where 
@ mass convert movement began. 
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So was Father Mark Tennien. To 
us he is as Vermont as maple sugar, 
a boy of our own valleys and moun- 
tains. But the fine service of this 
Green Mountain Boy has been in 
China, where he has spent twenty- 
two of his fifty-four years 
practically all of his adult life, ways 
he went out from Maryknoll — 
hardships, long, laborious oo as 
a missioner, and finally to the same 
kind of literal physical personal 
danger from local hostility which 
has threatened so many other mis- 
sioners from the beginning of Chris- 
tianity on. 

He writes Chinese (so madden- 
ingly difficult for non-Chinese to 
learn) as fluently as he still speaks 
Vermontese, he is saturated to the 
marrow of his big bones with the 
color of Chinese every day human 
life — as every missioner must be if 
he is to be able to speak to the 
hearts of the people he is trying to 
reach with the Gospel. For all prac- 
Pal Eg he ss a Catholic 

ut he is still a Vermont 
am ie be cet Bk ed bre 
behind him, or forgotten or repudi- 
ated the ways in which he was 
brought up. He has deepened and 
enriched his personality by adding 
to it another people’s way of life, 
holding fast to what was good in his 
rural Vermont upbringing, combin- 
ing with it the strangely contrasting 
ways of the distant Orient, and fus- 
ing it all into one harmonious whole 
by the quiet (it would need be quiet 
for any Vermonter, because we are 
all brought up to believe that “deep 
waters run still’) passion of his self- 
less wish to serve God. 
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, that is, 


9° Days More! 


This is a suggestion for Christmas. 
Please your friends and help the 
—— by making their gift 
a subscription to our magazine, 
MARYKNOLL, THE FIELD 
; AFAR. We shall mail the Christmas 
issue together with a gift card in 
your name to arrive in time for 
Christmas. Subscription price: $1. 
for one year, $5. for six years. 


Your gift will be repeated 
each month through the year. 


aus 





The Maryknoll Fathers 
Maryknoll P.O., New York 


Enclosed find $ for Christmas 
gift subscription for: 
Name. 


Atte 


City. 








Zone. 


Stote___ 





Sign my name on gift card thus: 





(Nomes for additional gift 
subscriptions may be noted 
on another piece of paper.) 

My name. 

My At, 

City. 

















By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


Sixteen years ago a plan for a 


society of home missioners was 
proposed, the late Archbishop 
McNicholas of Cincinnati sponsor- 
ing the work. A beginning was 
made in Glendale, Ohio, by Father 
Howard Bishop, the present Su- 
perior General. 

Last spring a group of well- 
wishers gathered at Glenmary 
(Ohio) for the blessing of the first 
section of the permanent seminary. 

Maryknoll’s cofounder, Bishop 
James A. Walsh, must be happy to 
see this work growing so lustily. He 

often spoke of the need of it and 

voiced a hope that it would be 
inaugurated. It would have pleased 
him, had he lived, to see Father 
Bishop use Maryknoll as a pattern 
in creating this home-mission or- 
ganization. 

Today Glenmary counts twenty- 
three priests, twelve Brothers, fifty- 
six students, and thirty-five Sisters. 
At the ceremony, I expressed Mary- 
knoll’s hope, as Glenmary’s older 
brother, that Glenmary would soon 
surpass us in the number of voca- 
tions to this excellent and neces- 
sary movement. 


Glenmary's main objective is the 
conversion of our one hundred mil- 
lion fellow Americans who have no 
religion. The fact that 73,000 towns 
in the United States are still priest- 
less proves without further argu- 
ment the timeliness of this work. 


At the dinner following the cere- 
mony, I sat beside Bishop Swint of 
Wheeling, a veteran home mis- 
sioner who has always maintained a 
lively interest in mission work 
everywhere; he had nine hundred 
converts last year in his diocese. 
Bishop Swint recalled that in 1936 
he had quoted Orestes Brownson 
to Father Bishop, to the effect that | 
U. S. Protestants would not come 
back to the Church in any great 
numbers until they should have 
given up Protestantism and_ be- 
come pagan. At the time of Glen- 
mary’s foundation, the bishop 
prophesied that one day the new 
society would be producing. mis- * 
sioners in numbers to meet all its 
great opportunities, and many 
signs now point to the correctness 
of His Excellency’s forecast. 


May God grant Glenmary numer- 
ous vocations and good ones! Pius 
XI once said to Father James 
Anthony Walsh, in speaking of 
vocations: “Few but good; and if 
good, many.” 

Father Bishop and his associates 
have met, with admirable pru- 
dence and courage, the difficulties 
inevitable to all new foundations, 
and the future is promising, indeed. 
Our prayers and good wishes follow 
its fine missioners in their work. 
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BISHOP LANES VICUNA — When in Pane, Per Pery, sesently, Bishop 

Reymond A. Lene, Meryknolt’s Superior Gener. gong tbe 
with @ vicwie by the chiens. This tore enum (only one ovt of 
four mithon women covld own @ <oat made from Vicvag woot) Row 
has the run of Maryknoll’s Pyne ponsh and is everyone's pet. 





THE THREE GENTS 


Started Something 


Can a $50,000 bill bring a 
whole valley into the Church? 


BY JOSEPH W. REGAN 


@ ONE suNNy Day three dignified 
Chinese gentlemen knocked at the 
door of the Laipo rectory and said 
they wished to talk to me. After the 
usual sipping of tea, a ceremonial 
smoke, and the customary polite 
exchange of nothings, they got hows 
to business. 

“Honorable Father,” the spokes- 
man for the group said, “we wish to 
join your honorable Church. All the 
members of our families do, too. May 
we be allowed to study at once?” 

I was always glad to hear such 
sentiments, but in order to get 
same idea of my visitors’ motives, I 
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pressed them for reasons. Their 
answer was frank: “Father, we are 
having many difficulties in Big 
Moon Village. None of our sons and 
daughters can read or write, because 
ours is a mountain village. And the 





Brummel. I told Flash to go to Big 
Moon Village and look over the 
prospects. 

A few days later Flash returned. 
He was greatly excited. “Father,” 
he said, “we have great prospects. 


young people - ,I did not get to 
are having dif- Bolivia, Perv, and Guatemala will SR ‘Big Moon Vil- 
ficultyinunder- saved to the Church by their own lage because I 
standing the priests. $150 pays the yearly expenses did not know 
new money. of a native seminarian. Educating the way. How- 
The Govern- priests is a charity of a sort that bears ever, I stopped 
ment is putting _ eternal fruit. into a magis- 
out bills of large trate’s office to 
denominations, and the women ask idilaane and I met the magis- 
can’t tell the difference between a__ trate himself. When he heard that 
fifty-thousand-dollar bill and a five- I am employed by the Catholic mis- 


hundred-thousand-dollar bill. Nat- 
urally, a mistake in this matter 
really amounts to something serious. 
We have heard that your mission 
runs classes to teach the catechism. 
We should like very much to have 
our women study because we think 
that they would learn, at the same 
time, a few characters and they 
would then be able to distinguish 
between the money.” 

A very strange reason, indeed, 
thought I, for wanting to join the 
Church. But this was China and 
who éould fathom the unfathomable 
mind of the Chinese? I promised 


the three visitors that I would send . 


a catechist to their village. 

At about that time we were finish- 
ing off. a catechumenate course in 
a nearby village, which would give 
us a couple of catechists free to 
teach elsewhere. I called in our 
trusty catechist, Mr. Ch’u. He’s 
nicknamed “The Flash” because of 
his fondness for wearing foreign 
clothes and dressing like a Beau 
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sion, he wanted me to go to his 
He thought it would be 
good if his relatives should hear 
something about the Church. So he 
gave me a note to his brother, and 
the latter introduced me to every- 
one. I signed up almost sixty people 
who want to study the doctrine. 
They want to start immediately.” 

Flash took me out to visit the 
magistrate’s home village, a tiny 
settlement away back in the moun- 
tains. We found the people friendly 
and very much interested in joining 
the Church. We opened a catechu- 
menate and soon baptized seventy- 
five people. A second catechumenate . 
in that village ended with fifty more 
baptisms. 

The magistrate’s older sister had 
married into a family that lived in 
High Scenery Village, fifteen miles 
below, in the valley. When she 
heard that her parents had become 
Catholics, she was anxious to fol- 
low. She signed up a. group of 


prospects in High Scenery Village. 
15 
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So many people wanted to study 
that we had to limit the first class to 
one hundred people. Afterwards we 
ran two more classes. In all we bap- 
tized more than two hundred men 
and women in High Scenery Vil- 
lage. 

The people in Dry Sugar Village, 
half a mile away, heard about the 
people of High Scenery joining the 
Church and they invited the Sisters 
and the catechists to visit their vil- 
lage and instruct them. We held 
three classes in Dry Sugar Village 
and baptized one hundred and sixty 
out of the two hundred people in 
the village. 

A few hundred yards away from 
Dry Sugar, lived the Wang family. 
They wanted to be instructed, too. 
A lady catechist took care of that 
job in her spare time. Twenty 
Wangs were subsequently baptized. 

In addition, the Dry Sugar peo- 
ple had some relatives living in 
Lower Ridge Village. They took 
the Sisters down for a visit. The 





I BURST INTO FLAMES 


{ 
There was lots of excitement the other night, here 
in Riberalta, Bolivia. I was baptizing a two- 
month-old baby. When I tried to pour the water, 
he howled, screamed, and wiggled. All of a sud- 
den, the bystanders started shouting, but I didn’t 
know what was happening except that I was get- - 
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result of that visit was a series of 
three catechumenates and one hun- 
dred and twenty baptisms. 

And then there was White Mouth 
Village, right across the way, where 
scattered families claimed that long 
ago, they had wanted to join the 
Church. Sixty were baptized there. 

When the Communists “lowered 
the boom” and forbade us to con- 
duct catechumenates among the 
country people, every village in the 
valley had sizable portion of their 
populations interested in the Faith. 
We managed to baptize one hun- 
dred and thirty in High Hill Vil- 
lage. But that was the last group we 
were able to instruct. 

We never did get around to Big 
Moon Village; so I do not know 
how the women are making out 
with their attempts to balance their 
budgets. But those three gents from 
Big Moon really started sontething, 
the day they came to Laipo, seeking 
a solution for their wives’ problems. 
We hope some day we may get back. 





ting hot and ad smell smoke. I turned my head — and saw that my 
surplice was going up in flames. I must have brushed against the candle 
in my struggles to make a Catholic out of the baby. Immediately I 
started to beat out the flames with my hands. When I resumed the 
baptism, I looked very much like a refugee from a fire sale. My first 
thought, after I smelled the smoke and saw the flames, was that perhaps 
I had said the exorcism a little too strongly and the devil was leaving in 


a fury of flames and sulphur. 





— Richard S. McMonigal 
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In a world that finds the Church harassed cn all sides, 


Africa remains a bright page in the story of conversions. 
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The impact of Western civilization is producing many changes in 


African tribal life, and scenes like the kraal dance ,above) are 
rapidly disappearing. We must not make the same mistake that we 
made in the Orient and give the Africans only the materialistic 
philosophy of our world. Christianity must come to life for them. 
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™@ MARYKNOLL is happy to 
be able to play a role in: 
the Church’s develop- 
ment in Africa. Our Soei- 
ety now staffs a large mis- 
sion area in northern 
Tanganyika, along the 
shore of Lake Victoria. 
The mission has a gen- 
erous complement of 
our priests, Sisters, and 


Brothers. Despite the rig- 
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ors of a four-year course of instruc- 
‘ tion before baptism, conversions are 
numerous. 

Father William J. Collins (left) 
is given a watermelon by a native 
woman. The story of the rosary is 
told (above) by Father Arthur H. 
Wille to interested youngsters, some 
of whom are always about the mis- 
sion. Father Louis I. Bayless (right) 
seems to be explaining some obtuse 
point. The gesture implies that 
Father finds the going difficult. 




















The rising African Church has strong roots in the family. Hence, 
it's a vital Church. Some day, Africans may send missioners to us! 









It’s Not Dangerous at All! 


Some people - par 

think they will die as soon as they make their 
wills. But we haven’t been able to find a single case of 
illness, to say nothing of anything worse, resulting 
from will-making. 


















Other folks 

consider the making of a will 
a job for the elderly. It is true that 
you must be twenty-one; but many of us live beyond 
that age, and remain. of sound and disposing mind. 
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Still more 
, feel they ought to wait at least until they are 
sick. But no State requires a physical examination. 
Not even a cold is necessary. Va can do the thing 
however healthy you may be! 





Quite a few 

believe wills are for the wealthy. They say they 
are not rich enough. Wills are for people who like to 
jrun their own affairs. Do you know 
\that if you die intestate — that is, 
without making a will — your family cannot divide 
your property? Strangers will step in, take over, and 
Tesardouce it in ways you may not like. Do you know 
Re 7 what the law provides? 


















Our booktet about wills explains the whole subject. It is 
yours for the asking; and you will not be “followed up” or 
solicited further, if you mark and mail'the coupon below. 



















THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., New York 


Please send your booklet, How To Make a 
Catholic Will, without charge, to the following: 

















MAHER — On September 18, 1951, 
Mary Frances, daughter of Walter 
L. and Mary L. (Flynn) Maher, and 
niece of Rev. Walter Leo Flynn, pas- 
tor of SS. Peter and Paul, Phenix, 


R. I. In lieu of flowers, persons wish- 
ing to, may send a contribution 
to the Maryknoll Fathers, Mary- 
knoll, New York 





Say Iv with SACRIFICES! 


Mary Frances’ whole life was dedicated to helping others. 


M@. THE OBITUARY was simple. Mary 
Frances had gone to her eternal 
reward. Ordinarily death’s effects 
are like the ripples caused by a 
small stone thrown into a large 
pond. The spreading circles touch 
relatives and friends, and then 
quickly die out. 

But this was not the result in the 
case of the passing of Mary Frances 
Maher. The ripples that began with 
her death spanned two worlds, and 
will even be felt in heaven. 

Mary Frances’ death was made 
known to us through a letter written 
by her sister. “Mary Frances died 
on September 18 after a long ill- 
ness,” the letter stated. “It was 
always her feeling that it was far 
more beneficial for one to express 
sympathy by contributing to a 
cause as the support of Maryknoll 
missioners, than by flowers or other 
means.”” With the letter, came a 
generous check. 
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We decided to find out more 
about Mary Frances Maher. We 
soon learned that the unselfish 
thought that had brought her to 
our attention was typical of her 
whole attitude toward life. Her one 
great desire was to help people. It 
was for this reason that she chose 
to enter the field of social service. 

Like a real missioner, Mary Fran- 
ces was always on the lookout for 
opportunities to help her fellow 
men, She worked, not mainly for a 
salary, but more out of love for God 
and souls. On a number of occa- 
sions, she resigned from a well- 
paying position to take a job at less 
salary, because it would give her 
greater opportunity to reach people 
who needed assistance. 

When Mary Frances became ill, 
her interest in her fellow men did 
not cease. She offered her sufferings 


‘for: missioners, and expressed her 


love for Maryknoll through her 
MARYKNOLI, 














prayers. She spent much time in 
persuading others to support mis- 
sioners so that, through the mis- 
sioners’ work, friends could assist 
in saving souls. It is no wonder, 
then, that we read in her obituary: 
“In lieu of flowers, persons wish- 
ing to, may send a contribution to 
the Maryknoll Fathers.” ~ 

This selfless suggestion on the 
part of Mary Frances is, indeed, a 
beautiful idea, and one that we 
think well worth passing on. Very 
often, on the occasion of death, 
people wonder how best to express 
their sympathy. Flowers soon fade 
and wither away. In addition to 
remembrance in Mass, friends often 
like to make some other commem- 
oration of the departed souls. 

Every parish has particular needs, 
to which contributions may be given 
as memorials. The parish school, 
the parish hall, the parish church — 
all can be benefited. Each diocese 
has its own projects, and contri- 
butions in the form of a memorial 
will be welcomed by the bishop. 
Finally, there is the general work 
of the Church, such as the missions, 
that can be helped. 

In Latin America, this custom of 
making a gift to charity, in com- 
memoration of a person who has 




















A spontaneous suggestion caused her 
death to be felt across two worlds. 


died, is very general, and is pre- 
ferred to the custom of sending 
flowers for the funeral. Such gifts 
are called Coronas de Caridad — 
Wreaths of Charity. Missioners tell 
us that these “wreaths” constitute 
a substantial part of the income of 
many Catholic institutions. Such: 
gifts in memory of a person who has 
died, represent flowers that never 
die, because God’s charity gives life 
eternal. 

In what better way can we show 
respect and love for our dead, than 
by helping other souls to know, 
love, and serve God? 


MARYKNOLL, THE FIELD AFAR now appears monthly in a Braille edition, 
thanks to the initiative and hard work of the members of the Saint Madeline- 
Sophie Braille Club in Philadelphia. Miss Helen Farrar, the club president, 
writes: ‘The process of putting the little magazine into Braille is a long_one. 
But many willing hearts and hands have made the work light, and I am sure 
that you could not find a happier group anywhere than our club members who 


have the great privilege of helping to further the work of Maryknoll.” 


Trainees at the Brothers’ novitiate gather for a chat with Bishop Lane. 


More Brothers Than You Think 


The life of a Brother is not 
an easy one, but it is full 
with spiritual consolations 


and soul-satisfying rewards 


@ GOD IS GIVING more young men 
the graces to become Brothers in 
religion than even the young men 
themselves realize. This fact was 
dramatically brought out in a sur- 
vey: Conducted among postulants of 
the Maryknoll Brothers. The survey 
showed that 42¢ of the pastulants 
had not thought of any Brotherhood 
until someone from Maryknoll 
sparked the fuel that God has pre- 
disposed in them. The grace to be- 
come a Brother had been placed in 
the soul by God but was unrecog- 
nized until a direct challenge was 
presented. ; 

Every Catholic young man should 
ask himself the question, “Is God 
calling me to the life of a Brother?” 
If our survey is correct, we believe 





Two postulants stand for the final time in civilian clothes. Shortly ° 
after this picture was taken, they were invested in the garb of Brothers. 


many of the questioners will be sur- 
prised by the answer. Even if the 
response is negative, the young man 
will be a better Catholic for having 
considered a possible vocation. 
The life of a Maryknoll Brother 
is not an easy one. It is a hidden 
life. Like Saint Joseph, the Brother 
will find his deeds unheralded and 
unsung in this world. The core of 
the life of a Maryknoll Brother is 
one of the spirit. Through the 
media of prayer and work, the 
Brother .makes his contribution to 
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‘solations of the 


the mission cause. 

Maryknoll Brothers do not have 
the temporal consolations of men or 
fathers in the world. Neither do 
they have the privileges and con- 
priesthood. They 
must fill these voids by passing over 
sense and time with a keen per- 
ception of things of the spirit. Yes, 
the life of a Brother is a difficult 
life. Nevertheless, scores of young 
men come to us, each saying, 
“I think it is the best way to serve 
God and save my soul.” 
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Naturally, we don’t expect the 
aspirant to be a finished man 
spiritually when he joins us. Mary- 
knoll maintains a novitiate for its 
Brothers at 20 Newton Street, 
Brookline, Mass. There the would- 
be Brother undergoes a year of 
intense spiritual training. Only at 
the end of that time, is he admitted 
to profession. 

A novitiate is frequently: referred 
to as “‘a spiritual powerhouse.” 
Here are planted the seeds of strong 
spirituality. Here the candidate 
tests himself and is tested. He ex- 
periences what community life 
means, and he can decide whether 
he likes it or not. Superiors get a 
chance to study at close hand the 
fitness of the candidate for the life 
of a Brother. The novitiate pro- 
vides a certain amount of training 
in manual arts and trades, but that 
is only secondary: the aim of the 
novitiate is to turn out Christ- 
minded Brothers. 

At the ‘end of the novitiate year, 
the novice is admitted to a tem- 
porary oath, which will be renewed 
yearly for three years. This oath 
binds the Brother to consecrate 
himself for one year to the work 
committed to him, to be obedient 
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to authority, and to observe the 
Maryknoll Constitutions. Brothers 
with temporary oaths are seldom 
sent to foreign missions but are 
assigned to one of the Maryknoll 
houses in the United States. 

The next three years are the most 
important for the Brother. In the 
novitiate he led a sheltered life. 
Now he is thrown into the hurly- 
burly of active life, and adjustment 
to it must be made. In these years 
he completes the strong spiritual 
foundation that will provide the 
secret of his strength in his life 
as a Brother. . 

Finally comes the day when the 
Brother takes his perpetual oath 
and becomes a permanent member 
of the Maryknoll family. Perhaps 
now he will be assigned to one of the 
many Maryknoll missions around 
the world. Perhaps he will be kept 
at home because of special talents. 
No matter where he is, the Brother 
knows one thing: he is serving 
Christ with his whole heart and soul. - 

This, in brief, is the story of the 
making of a Maryknoll Brother. 
Any young man who is interested in 
this difficult career should visit the 
nearest Maryknoll house and talk 
over the problem of his vocation. 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., New York 














Dear Fathers: 
Please send me literature about becoming a Maryknoll 
( Priest C1 Brother ( Sister 

(Check one) I understand that this does not bind me in any way. 
Name : ; 
Street 
City — Postal Zone. 
State Age__ School Grade 






















































Dur Maryknoll Departed 


Please keep our departed in your prayers; we do 
the same for yours. Last year four Maryknollers 
finished the course on this earth. They were: 


es 
Ly 


FATHER JAMES P. MC CLARNON’s death, on 
Nov. 8, 1951, released his body from the bur- 
den of further pain. Suffering had racked the 
body of this priest for fifteen years. He ex- 
changed. his cross for a crown which he had ° 
richly earned, through the years he served 
God as a Maryknoller. 





SISTER ALBERTA MARIE (Alberta Hanley) was only 
26 years of age and had served in Korea but seven 
months, when she died on January 31, 1952, of a 
rare blood disease despite excellent care given by 
Army personnel. She had given herself valiantly 
to the work of helping Korean refugees in Pusan. 





BROTHER GONZAGA CHILUTTI had only one 
serious trial during his seventeen years as a 
Maryknoll Brother. The love God showered 
on him was his constant torment: how could 
he share it with others, and so prove grateful? 
Brother was struck down by a falling tree in 
oaned Bolivia, while he was saying the rosary. 





SISTER MARY NATALIE (Olive King) was a valued 
worker in Hawaii, where she had served for 
twehty-one years. A Vermonter, from Burlington, 
she became a Maryknoll Sister in 1928 and was 
assigned to Hawaii in 1931. She fell a victim to 
hypoproteinemia, and died on March 18, 1952. 
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SEMINARY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALBERT J. NEVINS 


@ “eIGHTY MILLION Catholics in 
Latin America are living today 
without adequate priestly care. 
Latin America needs forty thou- 
sand new priests.” 

Thus wrote Maryknoll’s Father 
John J. Considine, after an extend- 
ed survey of our Southern hemi- 
sphere. To help provide some of 

ose badly needed priests, one of 


Maryknoll’s first acts after going to 
Peru was to open a minor seminary 
in Puno. Today that seminary is 
housed in a new building, has sent 
many boys on to the major semi- 
nary, and will soon be rejoicing in 
the ordination of its first vocations. 
Maryknoll is now planning to staff 
a major seminary in Cuzco, the 
fabulous and historic Inca capital. 


Father Francis Milroy, popular seminary professor, holds an engineer- 
ing degree, once taught in Maryknoll seminaries in the United States. 
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Father Milroy and some of his 
boys leave Puno Cathedral after 
Holy Week services. These young 
men are the hopeful future for 
the Church in this Andean dio- 
cese but they are still too few. 
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~~ Another professor, Father Charles Murray, breaks off dormitory inspec-. 
tion for a friendly chat. Some day Peruvians will staff this seminary. 


MA RECENT development here at 


Saint Francis Church in Kyoto, 
Japan, is the establishment of the 
Legion of Mary. We have five 
groups now with a total member- 
ship of about 85. 

The Legion of demands a 
great deal from its members. They 


must say the Rosary and a special 
Legion prayer every day; must at- 

am once a week; and 
must do two hours of apostolic work 
each week. They report on this 
work at the meeting. 

The principal work of both men’s 
and women’s groups is that of house 
visitation. They go in pairs from 
door to door, speaking of the Church 
and passing out literature. These 
two groups have made approxi- 
mately 12,000 visits to 4,000 homes. 
They make it a practice of visiting 
each house many times, in order to 
keep up interest. The results of this 
work are very encouraging. Prac- 
tically all the householders welcome 
and are grateful for the visits. Many 
who have been introduced to the 
Church in this way are now study- 
ing the catechism. We are in the 
process of forming study groups in 
other neighborhoods, some distance 
from the church, so that those who 
are unable to come to the church 
for regular instruction may learn 
the fundamentals of the Faith 
nearer to home. 

In addition to this house visita- 
tion, the adult Legionnaires teach 
catechism weekly in four Kyoto 
hospitals. They are also forming 
Catholics of distant neighborhoods 


into Rosary groups. These grow 
it aoe 6 teh, a0 Os 
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Busy 


Deoorbelis 


~ BY JAMES F. HYATT 


Saturday, at the homes of various 
members and say the Rosary for 

and for the conversion of the 
neighborhood. In this way we hope 
to keep the Catholics closely united. 
It also serves as a means of bringing 
non-Catholic relatives and neigh- 
bors of Catholics closer to the 
Church. 

The two junior groups have def- 
inite work assigned in the schools 
they attend. Besides, they out 
leaflets on street corners. The Jap- 
anese people love to read, we 
are taking advantage of this. Our 
aim is to pass out enough literature 
so that everyone in the parish will 
not only know the existence of the 
Church, but will feel free to come 
in for a visit. ~ 

The Legion system seems to be 
very well adapted to the work of 
spreading the Faith. We have just 
begun, but already we have great 
hopes for the future. The work of 
the Legionnaires keeps the door- 
bells of the parish busy. It brings 
many callers to, our mission. Many 
convert classes have resulted from 
the Legionnaires’ activities; their 


zeal is inspiring. 
35 





A Spark 


Is Born 


Never underestimate Sisters 


. With soft spots in their hearts 


for people down on their luck. 


Food for soul and body! Sister Maria 
Petra of New Orleans, heaps up the 
rice bowls for Hong Kong’s refugees 
and fills their hearts with God’s love. 


@ A sPARK leaped up from 
the ashes of thousands of 
refugee shacks, as two Mary- 
knoll Sisters surveyed the 
wreckage in the drab dawn 
after a lurid night. 

“Those cardboard and tin 
shanties were eyesores on 
Hong Kong’s hills.” 

“A fire hazard!” 

“Disease-breeding!”’ 

“Blot on the city!” many 
cried. 

The ‘spark was an idea: 
Let’s build small homes, de- 
cent dwellings for these peo- 
ple who have been driven 


from China, who have been 
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stripped of everything they ever 
owned, 

Sister Imelda and Sister Mark set 
to work. First off, as far as was pos- 
sible, they opened the big Maryknoll 
Convent School building to the 
homeless refugees. They gave them 
milk and food; they passed out 
clothes. So much for present needs. 

They then tucked their plans 
underarm, unrolled their best smiles 
and set about seeing people. They 
took the proposition up with Father 
Paul Duchesne, a Maryknoller 
working on the Catholic Welfare 
Committee of Hong Kong. 

They saw the Papal Internuncio, 
too. And he signed liberally on the 
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dotted line. 

Up to the Governor of Hong 
Kong, himself. Yes, indeed, the 
Government could spare two 
patches of land for refugee centers. 
He heartily welcomed the Sisters’ 
co-operation. 

A contractor also fell victim to 
the Sisters’ enthusiasm; he gave the 
materials at cost. The refugees sup- 


e plied the labor. 


Sister Imelda is from Scranton, 
Pa., and Sister Mark comes from 
Detroit— both towns of tremendous 
energy. They used some of it, solic- 
iting funds from Protestants, non- 
Christians, and Catholics, from 
schoolgirls and from wealthy fam- 
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ilies on The Peak, Hong Kong’s 
ultra-ultra zone; from friends at 
home atid luckless visitors at the 
convent. 

Father Duchesne pitched in with 
characteristic zeal. He appealed for 
help through the columns of The 
Hong Kong Examiner. Other religious 
oan, ianiniinn at. seeing their 
missioners driven from China, 
opened their hearts and purses for 
the people who had also felt the 
lash of communism and had no one 
to flee to for help. 

Before long, 71 duplex cottages 
were up. Each has a cement foun- 
dation, sand-brick walls, and an 
asbestos roof. Each building is de- 
signed to house two families of five 


Sister Mary Mark (Killoran) of Detroit 
found a bright idea in the fire ruins. 


% tion classes. Not only would the 


. cation 
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persons, and contains two large 
rooms, two kitchens, and two baths. 
The cost is about $375 for each 
family. The cottage in each instance 
is given to a family outright, with 
no strings attached. The only con- 
dition for the gift is that the family 
be destitute. 

Of course luxuries like electricity 
and running water are not avail- 
able. But wells and public water 
hydrants are nearby. The imme- 
diate goal is 100 such cottages, and 
long-range plans call for many more. 

Sisters really have big ideas! Wel- 
fare centers are to be set up in each 
area. A primary school for refugee 
children is projected. It will be 
sponsored by the Hong Kong Edu- 
Department and supervised 
by Maryknoll Sisters, refugees like 
their pupils who have been expelled 


from China. They know Chinese 


well. Indeed, many of these refugee 
children are now pupils in the Mary- 
knoll free school in Hong Kong. 

Besides the relief given the suffer: 
ing refugees, the housing project is 
a long-range aid to China, and 
indeed to the whole world. There 
are 10,000 Chinese intellectuals — 
students, professors, highly educated 
and intelligent persons — now grub- 
bing for a living in Hong Kong at 
starvation wages. They have fied 
from China because they hate com- 
munism. 

But unless help is given. them 
soon, they will return to Red China. 
There at least they would be in 
familiar surroundings. Their chil- 
dren and ps they themselves 
would fall victim to Red indoctrina- 
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M-m-m-m-! Warm clothes! Refugees hug on to these gifts from the clothesline. 


Free World lose invaluable allies, 
but communism would gain many 
keen weapons. 

Conversions and baptisms, stem- 
ming from this housing project, are 


not unusual. No obligation or con- | 


straint is put on anyone to embrace 
the Faith. But, seeing the selfless 


charity of the Church, many a grate-" 


ful refugee takes home with him in 
his bundle of food and clothes, the 
pearl of great price, a true love for 








God. 

Talk about fires! The vivid faith 
of these grateful Chinese refugees 
has started up many similar blazes 
in the hearts and souls of many of 
their companions. 

Sister Mark tells of one poor 
aes once a government official 
on the Chinese mainland, who has 
interested more than two hundred 
in his Faith. 

One lamp lights another! 





MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 





| would like to help you in your work. Here is $ toward that 
end. . 
m 
Addi City Zone. Stote 
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As long as | can |! shall send $. 








a month, to help support a 


Maryknoll Sister. | understand that this can be discontinued at any time. 
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OLE CHRIST 


Maryknoll’s Christmas cards 
charmingly and tenderly portray 
the Christ Who came to Bethlehem 
and later died on Calvary for rich, 
peor, black, white and yellow of 
every land on earth. 


FOUR BRAND NEW FEATURES OF 


MARYKNOLL’S OWN 1952 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


1. Grade ‘‘A” antique surface 
paper. 

2. 21 new ‘‘Christmasy” designs. 

3. Unique style’in pastel colors. 

4. Charming verses and greetings. 


Our ENTIRELY NEW 1952 
Christ Child Box of 21 quality 
Christmas cards with envelopes. 

$1.00 
Carton of 100 $4.00 
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TEN Go0d GIFTS! 


1. No Secret is Safe 
Story of a Maryknoller ex- 


péiled by Chinese Reds after. 


imprisonment and public 
trial. $3 


2. Accent on Laughter 
Life of Maryknoll’s Fr. 
Conley who built a ‘‘Boys- 
town” in South China. $1.50 
3. The Adventures of 
Kenji of Japan 
A thriller to captivate the 
young reader while acquaint- 
ing him with things Japanese. 
$2.75 
4. Household Blessings 


Distinctively pyraglassed 
plaques in gift boxes. 


House Blessing $3 
Kitchen Blessing $3 
5. Note Cards 

30 full-color cards with en- 
velopes. 

Madonna Box $! 


Little Neighbors Box $1 


Gift Wraps 


Andean Antics Box $1 
7. Ladies’ Rosaries 


Silver Plated $2.60 


Mother of pearl $7 
Crystal, gift box $12 


8. Men's Rosaries 


Black standard $1.90 
Black with sterling $3.95 


9. Child’s Rosary 
Sterling (incase) $3.95 


10. Jumbo Pack of Six 
Children’s Books 


Lots of Brothers and 
Sisters a $2 


Horse for Christmas $1 
The Important Pig $1 
Jesus Comes for 


Everjbody $1 
Jesus Helps Everybody $1 
Let’s Pray 25 


Complete pack of six, a 
$6.25 value for $4.90 


To make your gifts look more beautiful! 
28 full color sheets, 60 seals and 20 gift 


folders. 


ORDER FORM 


Please send 































The Maryknoll Bookshelf 
Maryknoll P.0., N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL: 


@ CHILDHOOD with its peace and se- 
curity; with its curious combina- 
tion of undimmed innocence, clair- 
voyant sight, and truly elephantine 
memory; with its complete serious- 
ness about its own vivid little tvorld, 
and its dawning wonder as it 
emerges into another — its whole 
springtime promise altogether — is 
not the least interesting stage of 
life. And in the eyes of many — 
mothers especially — it is the most 


important. 
Certainly it is an effective mold 


to prédispose and condition, if not 
to determine, much that comes 
after. The early, wax-like impres- 
sions, shape the soul powerfully for 
good or ill. No other school, it 
seems, can so warp and twist and 
disfigure the fabric of human 
character. No other school either, 
can so fit a future man or woman 
to walk through the world wearing 
the white flower of a blameless life. 

Here the children come, in their 
tumbling, tatterdemalion proces- 
sion. Here are the dancers ‘and 
skippers, the jumpers and climbers; 
the buoyant little sprites with their 





“| Hope You Like Me!” 


ceaseless antics, and the sedate little 
men and women like so many head 
ushers and duchesses in miniature; 
the babbling chatterboxes with 
their shrieks and shouts, and the 
shy, soft-eyed little violets; the 
chasers of butterflies and the hob- 


nobbers with crickets and every 


known insect; the wreckers and 
ruiners of clothes and of all fond 
plans to keep elves, fairies, browhn- 
ies, and plain imps decked out like 
the lilies of the field. 

There is the tattered coat that 
is the badge of honor, and here are 


the embarrassed frills and fur-: 


belows of spic-and-span gentility. 
There is the smudged face of con- 
tent and distinction, and here is 
the shining morning face that will 
get itself smudged just as soon as 
ever it can. And here are the curls 
and smiles and dimples, the rosy 
cheeks and sparkling eyes and rest- 
less little feet. They seem to beg and 
receive indulgences for every prank 
and. prankster, somehow; séem to 
whisper, “It is good to be young, 
don’t you think?” 

Little show-offs, .all of them. in 


THIS MONTH'S COVER — What a change in a face 
furrowed by a lifetime of stifling poverty. Father Morris- 
3ey recorded the smile of gratitude of the Chinese woman 
on our cover, after he had given her in Christ’s name the 
first square meal she had had in months. Please God, the 
day will come when all the faces in Asia will light as they 
recognize Christ — the day will come when Christ will 
renew the face of Asia. 
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their own way; but what better 
show could there be? Theirs is a 
very humble sort of vanity, after 
all. They are without the least con- 


ceit, without the slightest hint of — 


pride, with no thought of self what- 
ever, with no meaning at all except 
to say, “I hope you like me.” 


we po, child. There is nothing 
in heaven or on earth we like quite 
so much — except God and His 
Mother. And, incidentally, those 
two are the only ones anywhere 
who like you even better than we 
do. And we like everything about 
you, too, from your silvery little 
prattle to your barked shins and 
torn jacket and your eternal dis- 
array, although we also tear our 
hair a little and grit our teeth over 
you once in a while. 

But, in mischief or out of it, we 
never like you more, or feel more 
secure about you, than when we 
see those bonnie, dancing eyes of 
yours grow round with gazing on 
God, hear that same silvery little 
voice prattling away at its arrow- 
like prayers. There is little that 
comes between you and God; and 
we even grow closer to Him our- 
selves in seeing you two so well 
acquainted. You seem to hear His 
voice, and certainly He hears yours. 

Could it be possible to like you 


more? Surely not; and yet there 


is a time, too, when you transfix us 
even more. We would do even more 
for you, would reach out farther to 
find you, would clutch you still 
more strongly to our heart. That is 
when you do not say your prayers 
because you never knew them; 
when we see you wandering about 
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us in your rags or your finery, in 
your jungle grove or your city 
street, in all the blameless poverty 
of your unblessed childhood, while 
Mary stands and waits, and Jesus of 
Nazareth is ing by. Sometimes 
we see you pass the little mission 
gate and peep in and turn away, 
not knowing who waits for you there. 
There is one, though, who sees 
and watches over you. She has 
more love to give you, more means 
to find you, than we could ever 
command. That is no small hope 
for you. You have a Mother with a 
very special liking for such as you. 
— Bishop James E. Walsh 
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@ MEET PANCHO. He’s about half as 
big as a minute, but has the energy 
of an atomic pile. This fact is sur- 
prising when one considers his poor 
diet, the damp.coldness that con- 
tinually blankets him, and the high 
rate of disease caused by the un- 
sanitary conditions in which he 
lives. For a fiesta, Pancho puts on 


his Sunday best (above). In his 
more prosaic, everyday attire, 
(opposite), he takes his best girl for 
a stroll and a look at sunset in the 
Andes. 

There are millions of Panchos liv- 
ing “fon top of the world.” The 
Church is interested in every one 
of them. 


A PHOTO STORY FROM THE BOLIVIAN-PERUVIAN UPLANDS 
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Probably the easiest way to steal into the heart of any Latin American 
youngster is through the gift of a holy picture. Father Huegelmeyer 
(above) distributes cards for faithfal attendance at Mass, outdoors be 


cause of lack of churches. Father McMonigal (below) makes an exchange 




















M@ MARYKNOLL’s missioners are do- 
ing what they can to help Pancho 
and his pals. Father Joseph O’ Neill 
(above) has a booming boys’ club 
in the jungle town of Riberalta, 
Bolivia. Elsewhere in this issue is 
the story of a seminary in Peru. 
Down in Chile there are a Boystown 
and a first-class agricultural school. 
Parochial schools in Chile, Peru 
and Bolivia are conducted to equip 
Pancho and his pals so that they 
will be able to have a good life here 
and hereafter, Yet there are thou- 
sands of Panchos never reached by 
any priest. We must redouble our 
efforts. 



















Mountain toddler — 
he has big dreams, 
little opportunity. 





9 Missionary Opportunities 
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_120 school benches mission transporta- 
Cala Cala, Bolivia, ‘tion, $10 a month, 
_ each 


ei t tf 
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Dishes $20, Silver- 
ware $10, Kitchen 
utensils $25, for 
priest’s house, Chile 
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@ 1 AM NOT AFRaID of tiny African 
girls: they are so small and frail. 
They are a real joy in the life of a 
missioner. That is, I was not afraid 
until she came along. I didn’t know 
who she was. I had never seen her 
before, and have not seen her since. 
I don’t know her name, and I can’t 
point out the grass-and-mud hut 
she lives in. When I try to describe 
her, I find that she is not distin- 
guishable from any of the other 
tiny native girls who frolic on the 
mission grounds. 

I was at my desk when she slipped 
into the room as softly as a kitten. 
I did not know she was there until 
I turned. Neither of us spoke. She 
looked up at me with those large, 
calm, innocent eyes, eyes free from 
all deceit and cunning, eyes that 
mirrored her peaceful soul. 

She was not more than a couple 
of feet high, with a round shiny 
face; her tiny nose was well formed; 
her lips were delicately pressed to- 
gether. She wore a long-straight, 
green dress that reached to her 
ankles. Around her head was wound 
a white cloth. 

Her facial expression never 
changed the whole time she stood 
there. Her look was peace and quiet 
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and freedom from care. Occasion- 


" ally she moved her head to glance - 


at the wall or the desk. But her eyes 
left mine only for brief moments. 
There was no sign of hurry. Her 
hands were clasped in front of her. 

I greeted her. No answer, I asked 
lier what she wanted. No answer — 
just that soft look that betrayed not 
the slightest embarrassment. I held 
out my hand to receive an imag- 
inary gift. She looked down at hei 
hands, opened them partly, closed 
them again, and looked up at me 

I began to lose my composure. 
My mind began to race. What was 
I to do? I could not tell her to go, 
and yet it seemed that there would 
be no conversation. She appeared 
to be determined not to leave. Why 
should I feel so upset in the pres- 
ence of a child? For the tables were 
turned, and she was no longer in 
my presence — I was in. hers. 

Finally, in desperation, I reached 
for a piece of hard candy. She 
opened her hand to receive it with- 
out the slightest trace of hurry, 
without the slightest change in her 
calm face. Gracefully and with dig- 
nity, she turned and left. And I? 
| just sat there, staring and scratch- 
ing my head. 
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Men at Worship 


in Latin 


America 


It’s worth the price of a ticket to Patagonia and back, to see 


the warm, homey devotion of our neighbors south of the border. 


BY CHARLES F. McCARTHY 
ILLUSTRATION: JOSEPH W. LITTLE 


@ NO sooner had the Bishop left 
the sanctuary of the Basilica of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, after his 
monthly Pontifical Mass there, 
when an Indian woman walked 
from her place in the congregation 
to near where I was kneeling before 
the main altar. 

In the manner of a cheer leader, 
but with solemn reverence, she 
shouted: ‘‘Long live the Most 
Blessed Trinity!” 

Five thousand voices in the basil- 
ica shouted back in unison: “Viva!” 

*‘Long live the Most Blessed Sac- 
rament of the Altar!” 

ce Viva!’ 

*‘Long live the Most Sacred 
Heart of Jesus!” 

ce Viva!” 

“Long live our Holy F ather, Pope 
Pius XII!” 


on 
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“Viva!” shouted the five thousand 
for the fifth time. 

This was a religious experience. 
It was a form of prayer, a mass- 
production prayer of people ‘with 
deep faith, expressing their love of 
God, of His Mother, and of His 
representative in Rome. It was like 
a crowd in a stadium, spontane- 
ously applauding a hero; yet it was 
not unlike congregational singing 
of hymns. This throng of pilgrims 
from Durango, Mexico, had been 
singing hymns for a couple of hours 
and then they shouted their joy to 
be heard in heaven. King David’s 
army must have praised the Lord 
at times in one voice; the choirs of 
angels must do it often. 

It thrilled me: a tingle ran up and 
down my spine. I experienced a 
new feeling of belonging to a great 


In Indian religious life, the Blessed Virgin plays an important role. _ 
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ee I felt elated that so 

—_ publicly proclaimed 

heir love for God, His Mother, and 
His Church. 

Latin Americans at worship are a 

thing to see, 


If More Than One 


MARYKNOLL 


retreat house at Atotonilco. I had 
gone there from Guadalupe to see 
another side of the devotion of the 
people. 

In 1740, Atotonilco was infamous 
for its debas- 


and to join for ing public sin. 
the special bless- copy Of MARYKNOL, THE FIELD AFAR is Father Alfaro, 
ing of a unique being mailed to your home, won't you a saintly Padre, 
religious experi- please mail the address from each to decided to cor- 
ence.Guadalupe us, and ask us to combine all under one rect the ways of 
is a shrine that name? ' the people. To 
the worst per- do so, he built a 


secutors of the Church in Mexico 
could not close, even at bayonet 


point. The face of every pilgrim | 


there is a study in devotion, sim- 
plicity, and sincerity. They never 
seem to become distracted; they 
are not curious about others; they 
glue their eye on the picture of the 
Virgin. 

The knees of every pilgrim are as 
rough as camels’ knees. Diplomats 
in formal attire, society ladies in 
nylons, soldiers and officers in uni- 
form, barefoot Indians, all alike 
shuffle on their knees up the long 
aisle from the. front door to the 
sanctuary, to honor their Mother, 
whose miraculous picture stands 
above the Tabernacle. The floor 
could never be clean, too many 

- thousands worship in this shrine 


every day. 


“SERE we cook a whole cow at 
one time. Sometimes the retreatants 
eat two cows at one meal. Those 
machines make our tortillas. An 
Indian eats fifteen tortillas a day. 
One thousand Indians: 15,000 tor- 
tillas daily.” Father Jose Merca- 
dillo was showing me through the 





church and a retreat house, which 
were completed in 1748. Now there 
are thirty-six retreats a year — 
eighteen for men and eighteen for 
women. 

“In the years that I have been 
the director,” Father Mercadillo 
told me, “the smallest number of 
persons attending a retreat has been 
400; the largest number at one 
time, 4,000. We have two hundred 
bathrooms in a row. All retreats are 
eight full days in total silence. No 
one a word. Each day we 
have four one-hour conferences and 
a one-hour instruction in Christian 
doctrine, besides the rosary, the 
Stations of the Cross, litanies, Mass, 
Benediction, and other prayers. 
Each retreatant spends one night 
voluntarily watching before the 
Blessed Sacrament.” 

Twelve priests spend all day, for 
eight days, hearing confessions 
when the crowds are large. 

“How do you support this move- 
ment?” I asked. 

“I don’t know,” replied Father 
Mercadillo. “The people love the 
retreats, but they are poor. The 
bishop made a rule that I should 
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charge everyone at least 8oc for 
the full eight days. But many can’t 
afford to pay that. Somehow God 
provides. He must love the retreats 
as the people do.” 

There is little furniture needed; 


the Indians sit on the floor of the 


auditorium for conferences, and 


roll up on the floor at night. The 


Latin American loves to pray and 
does not seek comfort when he does 
so. Penance and sacrifice are a 


‘small price for him to pay for a 


chance to be near the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. He has been deprived of this 
privilege so often and for so long. 


AT THE Maryknoll mission in 
Peto, Mexico, I was the guest of 
Father Greene, The heat was in- 
tense. Morning Mass is said at 
4 A.M.; on Sunday and Holy Days, 
the first Mass is at 3:30 A.M. The 
Indians at times request a Nuptial 
Mass at 3 A.M. After watching the 
crowded church for three evenings 
during the daily rosary devotions, 
I asked Father Greene if he always 
had such a large congregation, 
when the devotion of daily rosary 

, and who started it. 

“‘As far as we know,” Father 
Greene replied, “the Franciscan 
Padres who completed this church 
in 1796, began the custom of re- 
citing the rosary daily in the church, 
and the practice did not cease even 
during the persecution. The Peto 
Indians withstood the Government’s 
soldiers during the persecution, and 


drove them out of town. They had © 


no priest, no sacraments, and no 
Mass for years, but they gathered 
every evening to recite the rosary.” 





Se ae 
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In Mexico and Guatemala, the 
rosary is a long service — about 
40 minutes — but beautiful. Usually 
the priest leads it from the pulpit. 
The congregation sings a hymn; the 
priest gives a short meditation before 
each decade; the congregation sings 
a hymn after the decade. At the end 
of the fifth mystery, the priest recites 
the first part of the “Hail Mary” 
three times, and the congregation 
responds with a hymn. The first 
hymn is for faith, the second for 
hope, the third for charity. 


ONE DAY I was reading my bre- 
viary in a Maryknoll church in 
Guatemala. Brother Felix was 
arranging electrical fixtures near a 
statue of Saint Joseph. An old, near- 
sighted Indian came to pray. In a 
loud voice he spoke earnestly, ad- 


T 


COPACABANA 


os 
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beach or night club. Actually, it is 
the name of a shrine in Bolivia — 
one of the most famous in all of 
South America. It is said that 
many centuries ago Indian fisher- 
men were caught in a terrible 
storm on Lake Titicaca. When it 
seemed that they would certainly 
perish, the Blessed Virgin appeared 
to them. In gratitude they built 
a shrine to house a statue; it was 
completed in 1576 from a descrip- 
tion they gave. Today a huge 
basilica shelters the miraculous 
statue. The Brazilian beach is 
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dressing the Sacred Heart, as he 
knelt before the statue of Saint 
Joseph. Brother Felix kindly inter- 
rupted the man, and explained, 
**This is not the Sacred Heart; this 
is Saint Joseph.” 

“I’m sorry, Saint Joseph,” the 
old Indian apologized. “You know 
I’m nearsighted. Your good Son 
looks so much like you, I can’t, with 
my poor eyes, tell you apart.” 

It is the custom of the Indians 
to pray aloud in a conversational 
tone. Everyone does; no one has 
anything to hide. And when a dozen 
or more pray aloud at close quarters, 
they don’t seem to hear each other. 


THERE 1s a delightful warmth in 
the Latin American personality. 
It permeates the population, from 
Mexico to Chile and across the 
Caribbean to Trinidad. Everywhere 
there is friendliness, kindness to 
strangers, courtesy in trains, boats, 
trucks, busses, ox carts. There is 


hospitality in the homes and gener- . 


osity in the market place... 

The stranger is taken in: “This 
is your home,” he is told. “Honor 
us by making our house your home.” 

Latin Americans are interested 
in people because their hearts rule 
their lives. Humanity is their con- 
cern. Their interests are not of the 
intellect; they are not cold and 
calculating; they are not materi- 
alistic; they place little treasure in 
things material. They have a heart 
and live by its dictates. If they have 
superstitions — and who hasn’t? — 
they turn on spiritual matters. This 
is a better form than superstitions. 
Their warmth of personality is 
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the outgrowth of their religion, and 
it strongly influences their practice 
of religion. They emphasize the 
humanity of Christ, the virtues and 
titles of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
and the virtuous human acts of 
their favorite saints. The eye of 
God, the Father, is painted on church 
walls, to remind the faithful that 
God sees all. The hand of God is 
depicted in art, to remind them of 
His power over all, that all things 
are in His hands, that He forms all, 
and does all. 

Consequently, the Latin Ameri- 
can devotions and worship are 
warm, human, friendly expressions 
of the heart. Their devotions are 
homey because they come from 
people of deep faith, who look upon 
God as a Father, Mary as a Mother, 
and the saints as special friends who 
have won their laurels as champions 
in life and now have the responsi- 
bility of helping their lesser brothers 
and sisters on earth, 

The people dress their statues’ 
heads with hair and cover them 
with clothes. Women, with beauti- 
ful long hair, enter their names with 
the Padre, to be listed for a turn to 
donate their tresses to a statue of 
the Blessed Virgin, or of Christ, 
or of a saint. 

“That statue has more clothes 
on,” Father Lenahan told me, in 
the Maryknoll church in Huehue- 
tenango, Guatemala, “‘than you or 
I have. In this mission we have a 
dozen life-sized statues or pictures 
of the Blessed Virgin, and five of 
Christ, depicting the Passion alone.” 

In Cotoca, Bolivia, a Maryknoll 
mission, the statue of the Blessed 
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Latin-American stamps often bear images of sacred things. Religion is not 
for Sundays only; it is an integral part of the everyday life of the people. 


Virgin has a wardrobe with eleven 
complete changes of costume. 

“*A lady came yesterday,” Father 
Brown told me, “‘to take the Virgin’s 
measurements. She is sending to 
Spain for a complete new outfit.” 

A coveted position in each parish 
is that of Lady of the Wardrobe. 
She is called the Beata. It is she 
who dresses the statues for the sea- 
sons and the feasts. She arranges 
for the laundering and the dry- 
cleaning. She combs or curls the 
hair, and decides when new human 
hair is needed. 
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One visits friends, takes friends 
for a walk or to sight-see or to visit 
other friends. The Latin Americans 
are eager to take their statues for a 
walk, for a procession. When two 
statues pass on the road, the bearers 
arrange for the figures to bow to 
each other. The people throng to 
processions in their best clothes, 
rain or shine. When there is a dis- 
aster or a poor crop, the statues are 
brought in solemn procession to 
have a look-see for themselves. 

The statues are reminders of those 
gone. before, as in the picture of 
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one’s mother, on the mantel. The 
Latin Americans expect everyone to 
display reverence for their statues; 
they tolerate indifference from those 
not of the Faith, but they lose pa- 
tience with anyone who shows dis- 
respect or ridicule, much as one 
does for similar treatment of his 
mother’s picture. 

Statues have a prominent place 
for two reasons. First, the Spanish 


were perhaps the most effective mis- - 


sioners the world has ever known. 
They taught everything, including 
art, to the Indians. The Indians 
produced oil paintings and sculp- 
tured statues in the best European 
style, in the days of the Spanish 
missioners. Latin America still 
abounds in their art. 
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Throughout Latin America, national shrines to Our Lady draw huge crowds 
of pilgrims. The Indians eagerly make sacrifices to venerate the Virgin. 






Second, the missioners were with- 
drawn almost overnight, by the 
Spanish and Portuguese Govern- 
ments. This left the Indians without 
priests. The statues were their re- 
minders of another world. 

The people of Latin America 
want religion; they refuse to be 
without opportunities for worship. 
Since they are short 40,000 priests 
and 100,000 Sisters, they provide 
reminders for themselves of what 
they should be, of what they should 
have, and of what they should prac- 
tice. These reminders are holy pic- 
tures and statues. 

Naturally superstitions have 
grown up in certain places, because 
three or more generations were 


born, baptized by their parents, 
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and died without seeing a priest. 
Yet the Faith was kept. This herit- 
age is the genius of the Spanish. 
Saint Francis Xavier, a Spaniard, 
had it, too. The Japanese whom he 
baptized fled to the mountains 
under persecution. Their descend- 
ants kept the Faith 400 years, with- 
out priests. 

Missioners all over Latin America 
say: ““The Blessed Virgin preserved 
the Faith among 100 million people 
of these countries, without priests 
for almost 100 years.” 


WHERE there are priests, the peo- 
ple’s devotion is directed to the 
Holy Eucharist. In Bogota, Colom- 
bia, I successively visited four 
churches one evening and could not 
find kneeling space. The churches 
were crowded for the Holy Hour. 
The next morning, First Friday, I 


assisted two priests distributing . 


Communion to men only, in the 
downtown church. For one hour, 
there was no pause. 

It is little wonder that the City 
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of Lima alone has three canonized 
Saints and two Blessed; that Ecua- 
dor claims its own native Saint and 
so does Mexico. And yet the large 
part of the population of these 
countries is Indian. 

Millions pray in Latin America. 
It is worth the price of a trip to 
Patagonia and back to see it. 

When the Latin Americans have 
a resident priest they are devoted 
to him. Father Wellinghoff, of 
Maryknoll, died three years ago in 
Curepto, Chile, and the whole 
town went into mourning. The 
funeral was delayed because every- 
one wanted to go to confession and 
Communion. 

“TI never saw anything like it,” 
said Bishop Manuel Larrain, of 
Talca. “Five thousand people, the 
whole countryside, attended the 
funeral. And the extraordinary _ 
thing to me is that one year later, 
at the anniversary Mass, there were 
one thousand people in attendance. 
The people of South America love 
their religion and their priests.” 
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Not Invented Yet. After more than 
25 years of mission work in China 
Father John C. Heemskerk, Mary- 
knoll Missioner from Holland, was 
expelled from China 
by the Reds. He ar- 
rived in Hong Kong 
with a Sing Sing 
pallor and back- 
woodsman’s whisk- 
ers. His eyeglasses 
hung above the 
whiskers by a 
prayer, some ad- 
hesive tape and a 
string. Father 
“Heemskerk enjoyed the prisons of 
the Reds and tasted their whips but 
the Reds haven’t yet invented any- 
thing that could touch Father’s 
mental calm. 


FR, HEEMSKERK 


Crows, Beware. In spite. of hard 
times, the Christians in Pusan, 
Korea, insisted on celebrating the 
25th anniversary of 
ordination of Father 
Joseph W. Connors, 
Maryknoll Mis- 
sioner from Pitts- 
field, Mass. Here is 
a list of the presents 
ee Father Connors re- 

~ ceived from his im- 
poverished Catho- 
lics: A leather sick- 
call bag, a tray, in- 
laid with mother-of-pearl, a kettle, 
ten tins of butter, an embroidered 
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FR. CONNORS 





tablecloth, two brass rice bowls, 
flower vases, potted flowers, and 
about $25 U.S. The cash didn’t 
last long because next day Father 
Connors gave part of it to a refugee 
priest who looked like something to 
scare crows away, and the rest to 
a Korean widow who has many 
children. 


Barometer. “Voloso means abso- 
lutely nothing in Spanish,” writes 
Father Walter W. Winrich, Mary- 
knoller from Raymond, Wash., now 
stationed on Cozumel Island. “It’s 
the name of my fox terrier, who is 
fierce during our trips in the jungle, 
but exuberates 
friendliness in the 
pueblo. He drove 
away a deadly black 
snake that had come 
into the house. 
Voloso tells me 
the kind of recep- 
tion I shall receive, 
as we approach 
each house. If he 
confidently enters 
the house, everything is going to be 
just fine. But if he gets behind me I 
expect a cool reception.” 





FR. WINRICH 


Father Trickster. The Indians of 
Ichu have the reputation of being 
the roughest and hardest-hearted 
people in Puno, Peru. But Father 
Daniel B. McLellan, Maryknoll 
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Missioner from Denver, Colo., calls 
them his “uncles.” At the first 
catechism class in Ichu, Father per- 
formed same magic tricks. After 
that, the men con- 

fessed that they 
could all speak 
Spanish. They don’t 
let on they can |) 
speak it until they © 
are sure the stran- | 
ger is not against | 

them. The first 
night, only twenty- 


FR. McLELLAN 


catechism; the next 
night, seventy-five turned up. Now 
130 Aymara come for catechism 
study each evening. Father now in- 
tends to begin Sunday Mass in Ichu. 


Just Like Us. Father Daniel D. 
Zwack, Maryknoll Missioner from 
Dubuque, Iowa, heard some en- 
couraging words after only five 
months of studying Dholuo. ‘““Now 
you are speaking just like us,” re- 
marked an African native. “How 
can you white people be so clever?” 
But something Father Zwack 
doesn’t take with a grain of salt is 
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the departure of the lad who has 


served his Mass, washed his dishes, 
and cleaned his room. The lad is 
off.for Kowak, preparatory to en- 


tering the minor seminary. He is 


a bright little man, whose father is 
responsible, under God, for local 


Christians. 


it’s Very Sad. Father Richard B. 
Rhodes stopped over in Rome on 
, . his way back from China after be- 
ing expelled by the Reds. During 


his stay in the Holy 
City, Father Rhodes 
was fortunate 
enough to obtain an 
audience with the § 
Pope. ‘‘It’s very 
sad,” said the Holy §& 
Father when the | 
missioner told him 
about conditions in 
the Kaying Vicari- 
ate of China. Later = — 
Father Rhodes gave 

his impression of the audience: “I 
couldn’t help but feel that the Holy 
Father knew more about the con- 
dition of the Catholic Church in 
Red China than any of us.” 





WHERE IN THE WORLD ARE THE MARYKNOLL MISSIONS? 


IN THE PACIFIC 
JAPAN—HIn the Diocese of Kyoto: 
Archdiocese of Tokyo. 


KOREA —In the Vicariate of Taegu 
(Pusan), South Kores. { 
beng of Pyong Yang in 

Korea closed to 


mission work tem- 

porarily.) 
MANCHURIA— Diocese of Fushun 
A led closed to Maryknoli 


ane CHINA — Dioceses of Kong- 
moon, Kaying, Wuchow; Prefecture 


of Kweilin; also in Diocese of Hong 

Kong. Work in China Proper 

greatly impeded. 
FORMOSA — Prefecture of Taichung. 
PHILIPPINES —In Diocese of Lipa. 
HAWAII — In Diocese of Honolulu. 


IN LATIN AMERICA 
BOLIVIA Vicariate of Pando; also 
in Archdiocese of La Paz, Dioceses, 
of Cochabamba and Santa Cruz. 
CHILE —In Dioceses of Talca, Chillan 
and Temuco; also in Archdiocese of 
Santiago, 


PERU—In Diocese of Puno; Arch- 
dioceses of Arequipa and Lima. 
IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


MEXICO — Ini Archdiocese of Yucatan 
and in Quintana Roo. 


GUATEMALA — Department of Hve- 
’ huetenango; Archdiocese of 
Guatemala City. 
IN AFRICA 
TANGANYIKA— Prefecture of 
Musoma. 











STIRRING DAYS 
JACALTENANGO 


BY EDWARD J. McGUINNESS 


The Jacaltecan Indians make the most of a fine opportunity. 


@ FATHER ‘CURTIN was coming to 
help me for the Feast of Christ the 
King, in Jacaltenango, Guatemala. 
He left Huehuetenango at seven 
o’clock in the morning. I was wait- 
ing for him all afternoon, expecting 
him to arrive early. But not until 
seven o’clock in the evening did he 
finally get here. He was well be- 
spattered with mud when he did. 
He told me that he had come 
within eight miles of Jacaltenango 
at five o’clock. But it took him two 
hours to come down the side af the 
mountain that overlooks this mis- 
sion. The brakes on his horse were 
not working, and something went 
wrong with the steering apparatus. 
The horse slipped in the mud so 
often that Father Curtin deemed it 
better to walk. That proved to be 
even worse. He finally resorted to 
coming down the trail on all fours. 
Father Curtin and I were in for 
a busy weekend of confessions, 
Masses, baptisms, and catechism 
classes. I could not help but con- 
trast this weekend with the week- 
ends Father Paul Sommer had when 
he first came to Jacaltenango some 
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years ago. The Jacalteca Indians 
had been without a priest for genera- 
tions. Their religion had suffered 
the fate of an abandoned city that is 
overgrown by the jungle. Pagan and 
superstitious practices had all but 
obliterated the Faith. 

In every human undertaking to 
promote the growth of the Church, 
the achievement is always out of 
proportion to the human efforts 
expended. The sacrifices entailed 
bear little resemblance to the results, 
in any work for the extension of 
the graces of redemption to men’s 
souls. This is certainly true of the 
marvelous success of the mission 
in Jacaltenango. Our work among 
these Indians is an evident and con- 
stant reminder of the fact that the 
primary cause of the growth of the 
Mystical Body is the Holy Spirit: 
We are but the instruments em- 
ployed to effect that growth. 

At tomorrow’s Mass we will pray 
with the Church: “That all the 
nations of the earth, estranged from 
one another by sin, be united, by 
submitting themselves to the sweet 
rule of Christ.” 


MARYKNOLL 








NOVEMBER, 1952 


Here in the mountains of Guate- 
mala, we actually witness Indians 
in large numbers submitting them- 
selves to Christ’s rule. They are 
being lifted from the obscurity, 
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viewing their pagan religion as a 
prelude to Catholicism. The Jacal- 
teca Indians bring from paganism 
many qualities that help them to be- 
come Catholics, and later strengthen 


confusion, fear, 
and darkness of 
paganism, 4nd 
shown the 
brightness of a 
new life. 

A remarkable 
instance of that 
is the nearby 


. 


WE THANK YOU" 


Whatever Maryknoll has done, was ac- 
complished under God by your support 
both spiritual and material. We have 
counted on your prayers and self- 
denial. We have used your money 
always — we have none of our own. 
We thank you for your generous aid. 


them so that 
they can become 
firm Catholics. 

These Indians 
have a sharp 
consciousness of 
the existence of 
God. They firm- 
ly believe in the 








village of San 

Marcos. Two years ago not one In- 
dian came to Mass in San Marcos. 
Last year 30 villagers renounced 
their pagan practices, and knelt for 
the first time to receive their Lord 
in Holy Communion. Now the Sun- 
day Communions in San Marcos 
average 180. 

Sunday afternoons are full of 
encouraging sounds. For then the 
30o-year-old church here in Jacal- 
tenango resounds with the voices of 
almost 300 Indian children. They 
are learning the doctrine, repeating 
over and over again the prayers of 
Holy Mother Church. They are 
studying about the sacraments and 
the commandments of God and His 
Church. Their elders never had 
such opportunities. 

The readiness of these Indians to 
receive divine grace into their souls 
may be partially understood by 


A SPARK FOR THE DRY WOOD 


providence with 
which God watches over the things 
He created. These Indians, with 
facility, refer to God as the cause of 
the end of the events in human life. 
This consciousness of God is very 
conducive to prayer; turning the 
mind and heart to God comes natu- 
rally as a result. The Indians are 
also mindful of and respectful to- 
ward the dead. 

These qualities partially explain 
the way God is drawing the Indians 
into the Church. 

In sharp contrast to our work 
among the Indians is what we try 
to do for the Ladinos. They are intel- 
ligent, they understand the language 
of the priest, but they do not come 
into the Church. However, the ‘In- 
dians, to whom we have to speak 
through an interpreter, are eager to 
know about the law of God, and to . 
receive the sacraments. 





“An apostle is such in order to communicate what he knows, to cause what 
he loves to be loved, to enkindle the dry wood with the flame he bears in his 


heart.” 


— Antonine Sertillanges, O.P. 
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# Fice i. o° * Rose JPA are needed in 
50 eg ; provide one set. 




















SAY IT WITH FLOWERS, 
to Our Lord in a church in 
Mexico. Four vases for altar 
flowers will cost $20. 


Mass vestments 


-DAY 
FEAST-D/\". , Chile. $50 will 


es ee Ai tver. 


A PALM-LEAF schoolhouse, 
for 150 children in the Beni 
Bolivia, costs $500. Can you 
help us educate these tots? 


A LIBRARY ca 
n be i 
ni our African pee oe 
500. — 


MORE PEOPLE would go to 
Mass in Guatemala if they did 
not have to stand. $4 will pro- 
vide a pew. 











YOUR OPPORTUNITY- 


RATE 





-IS THE MISSIONER’S NEED 


Maryknoll Mission Needs 


Africa 


Bolivia, Riberalta 
Riberalta 
Cotoca 
Warnes 


Formosa 


church floor $350 


18,000 

6,000 
organ 150 
1,150 


convent 


church repairs 


priests’ house 


school 8,000 
church roof 300 


headquarters and 


residence 6,000 


Guatemala 


Japan 


Mexico 


Peru, Puno 
Lima 


Philippine Islands 


mission repairs 
motorbike 
horse 


priests’ house 
catechists’ 
salaries 


chapel repairs 


station wagon 
classroom 


jeep 


Donations to Maryknoll are deductible for 
Federal Income Tax purposes 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS © Maryknoll P.0., New York 


$687 
200 
130 
5,000 
1,000 


500 


500 





Foople a ate whl 


1. Jean Dale, a dancer out of work, 
gove her last dollar at Sunday 
Mass to subscribe to MARYKNOLL. 


4. “Certainly, child. All these are 
yours for $50. Pay me when you 
con.” Jean: “Praise be to God!” 


2. “We have a job, honey!” her sis- 
ter cried as Jean got home. “Now 
go rent a costume at Lovisa’s."’ 


5. With Lovisa’s costumes and her 
own prayerful enterprise, Jean 
Dale now grosses $100,000 yearly. 


oA! y 
a, 


3. ‘I'm selling out,"’ Louisa told 
Jean. “I've done well and am retir- 
ing.” “Could | buy?” asked Jean. 


6. “I trace it all to that Sunday 
morning,” says Jean, “when | gave 
my last dollar to our missioners.” 





Christ belongs to ALL the human race. 
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